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North Hampstead, Long Island, 
September 13, 1817. 

My Lorp,—I have now lying 
fre me the Morning Chronicle of the 
th of July, in which Mr. Peary, 
the basest of all the base tools 
Corruption, because to the enmity 
which all the rest of these.tools hear 
t) the cause of Freedom, he adds 
eater hypocrisy than any 
est; in this paper | find an account 
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LOUS PHto address your Lordship. 
at lod “ Munretcenr Dowaitr _Wea 
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“are glad to Kuve an oppartunit 
Kk 5 whe 


“recording the almost 


heir a rality of one of the wreat landed | 
e 5 Wha proprietors of this count and 
of th@ se therefore state the fa CON. 
ndedage sected w ith it; as vromptly as so 
apolo ‘very laudable a circiimstance me- 
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By? rit —Karl Fitzwiiliam, after hav- 
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“ing had considerable 
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oo what he calls the munittcenl dona- | 
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this | | 


* make sale of it there, and, 


represent to his Lordship that a 
different description of provisions 
would better suit the and 
circumstances of the objects of his 
bounty, than flour of the quality 
shipped; and that he wonid take 
upon himself to send the cargo, 
when it arrived, round to Dublin, 
with the 

produce, purchase rice, oatmeal, 
&c. to be distributed in its stead, 
cording to his pore? benevo- 
lent intentions. iizwilliam ims 
mediately sanct judicions 
arrangement of Mr. Haigh. The 
ifty tons of flour shortly after ar- 
rived in Wicklow, and were imme- 
diately round to this port, 
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whether you would call the tossing of 
a woman out of a window, and knock- 
ing her in the head, an assassinas | 
tion. But, it is a killing at any 
rate; and, you well know, that 
_JEHU, the Captain of the Guard of 
the Dowager Queen Jezebel’s son, 
after having killed -his master, the 
king in his very palace garden, order- 
ed her Majesty to be flung head-long 
from her own window into the street, 
or public square ; and (let some peo- 
ple’s knees knock together while they 
read!) her crime was, having hired 
false witnesses to take away an inno- 
cent man’s life, and that, too, be it re- 
~-membered well, upon a charge of blas- 
phemy! ‘* And on the walls of 
“ Jezreel, did dogs lick the blood of 
“ Jezebel”! With what satisfaction 
‘did I, when a tittle boy, see the dogs 
licking up her blood, and am I not 
now most anxiously to hope, that the 
horrid fate of this hypocritical and 
cruel woman, may await every one, 
who shall employ false witnesses, and 
who shall knowingly falsely prefer the 
charge of blasphemy. Now, Sir, will 
you accuse Jenu of being an assassin ? 
Will you say that he acted basely? 
Will you say that he was a criminal ; 
and will you add, that he ought to 
have been brought to the gallows by 
an Oliver or a Castles ? 

The act of JAEL is so complete, in 
all its parts, that it leaves nothing 
wanting. ‘The tyrant, whom she slew, 
was no longer in a situation to commit 
acts of tyranny. He was a fallen 
tyrant. He was fleeing to save his 








“¢ blessed amongst women be Jae} ; 
“wife of Heber the Kenite!” 4 
then the story goes on to state, 
she was so to be blessed, on acconnt, 
this very act, and of this act alo, 
Will you say, then, that Jael oy 
not to have been blessed? Will re 
say that she ought to have been curs 
instead of blessed; and that she aug} 
te have been, at least, crammed into 
dungeon, ‘upon the bare suspicion , 
her having entertained a thought 
commit such an act? I must confes 
that [ felt, when I was a child, a go 
deal of horror at this deed. | 4 
not like the previous blardishment 
and the breach of hospitality. Bs 
sides, I saw in poor SISERA a bea 
and fleeing tyrant. I forgot his 
ranny in contemplating his deep ¢ 
tress, his fatigued body, his bari 
thirst and his half broken heart. Ba 
I was wrong in yielding to these se 
timents, perhaps. Lord Liverpoe 
said, when they were bringing forwa 
the Absolute-Power-of-Imprisonmer 
Actthat they were resolved to purs 
the STERN path of duty ; and, whe 
we consider the numerous ills whit 
tyrants bring upon mankind, whem 
consider the hunger, the thirst, tl 
diseases, of which they are the caus 
when we consider the sleepless nigh 
which they occasion. to anxious | 
rents, the rivers of innocent blo 
which they shed, and the innumera) 
honest hearts which they break ; wh 
we consider the baseness of their atl 
‘the cruelties of their open force ; wht 
we consider the hypocricy of the 


life; he was exhausted with fatigue ; } professions and the bloody-mindedut 


he came fainting to her door. She 
received -him with feigned ‘salutations 
of welcome; she gave him whereof to 
drink, to lessen the rage of his thirst, 
she invited him to lay. down to repose 
in her tent, and having lulled him to 
sleep, she took a nail, drove it through 
his temples, and pinned him down 
dead to the ground. Whether you 
will call this assassination or not, it 
is not for me to say; but this | know, 
that the bible tells us, that, ** Then 





“sang DEBORAH and BARAK: | 
| 


of their actions, we want no apolo 
for the conduct of Jael; we, on,! 
contrary, applaud the sternness of 
resentment and public-spirit, and 
join in the song of Deborah ' 
Barak. 

Thus have I, as far as relates 
your public conduct, endeavoured 
perform my duty to my country, am 
have only to add, that f am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 


and most humble Servaq. 


Wn. COBBETI. 
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Cnetered at Stationers’ all. 


Printed and Published by Wa. Jackson, No. 11, NewcastleStret, Strand ; aud Sold, 
Wholesale and Retail, at No. 192, Strand, London. 
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«‘ceneral distress and embarrass- 
** ment.”’ 

Pope says, that he who erects an 
altar to God and not to Fame, will 
take care not to commemorate his own 
name along with the deed. In other 
words, he would say, that the merit of 
the act is wholly lost by blazoning 
it forth to the world. And Jesus 
Curist had said long before him, that 
in matters of charity the left hand 
wught not to know what the right 
hand did, which is one of the most 
simple, and at the same time, most 
beautiful and most forcible expressions 
that ever was made use of to describe 
the caution which men ought to use in 
keeping tkeir acts of charity a secret 
from the world. I broadly assert that 
itis impossible that this account of 
your Lordship’s donation should have 
found its way into print without 
yourapprobation. ‘The circumstances 
stated in the publication could have 
been known to nobody but yourself 
and Mr. Haren. From one of you, 
therefore, it must have proceeded to 


the press; and, it appears to me that | 


no reasonable man will believe, that 
Nir. Haigh would have caused the pub- 
lication to be made unless with the ap- 
probation of your Lordship. What 
sums may have been distributed to 
those men who sell the columns of 
their papers for such purposes, and 
who measure out praise and slander 
by the inch or by the foot, I know 
not; but, | am fully of opinion, that 
if the sums expended to blazon forth 
this donation, had been added to the 
donation itsclf, it would have made 
thereunto a considerable addition, and 
would have been much better bestowed 
on the miserable families of the men 
whom your Lordship has assisted to 
cram into dungeons, than on the pam- 
pered and debauched minions of a 
press devoted to the Boroughmongers. 

It is not, however, as an act of a 
private nature that [am to consider 
this donation. Iam to consider it in 
connection with your Lordship’s pub- 
lic conduct, and in connection with 
those dreadful measures, of which, for 


To Earyu FivzwiLLiAmM. 
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twenty-five years, your Lordship ha 
been an uniform supporter. ‘ R, 
6 just before you are generous” js 9 
maxim fuil of wisdom, and neve; 
could it be addressed more pertinently 
than to your Lordship upon this occa. 
sion. 

When I read of three thousand 
pounds having been given, by any 
body, tothe suffering people of any 
part of the kingdem, aud when I hear 
that the fine flour intended for them 
was thought to be wasteful, and that 
the meal of oaés, that rice, aud other 


_ articles of I know not what quality, 


had been substituted, [ am not to 
stand gaping in admiration of the act 
itself; but, if I have any regard for 
my countrymen, either iu their happi. 
ness or their honour, [ am to inquire 
what has been the cause of this state 
of distress and degradation ; and this 
is particularly incumbent upon mg, if 
the blazoned forth act belongs toh 
person who bas had, for more than 
twenty-five years, a great portion ‘of 
power in the managing of the affairs 
of the nation. 

It is a curious thing to behold you 
held up as the warm and kind friend 
of any portion of the Irish people, 
when it is perfectly notorious that you 
formed part of that very Ministry who 
framed that memorable Act of Par 
liameént, in virtue of which [rishmen 
are shut up in their houses from sun- 
set to sun-rise on pain of dreadful pu 
nishment, and in virtue of which frish- 
men may be transported beyond the 
seas without trial by Jury, and with. 
out the sentence of any of the regular 
Judges; and which tremendous Act 
of Parliament was drawn up by the 
hand of Mr. Grattan, who was well 
known to have been put into the Par- 
liament, by what is called in the slang 
of the day, the interest of your Lort- 
ship, he being a Member for one of 
those very Boroughs, of which the 
Petition of 1793-complained as of the 
most intolerable grievances. But, its 
not of the measures relative to Ireland 
exclusively, that it becomes me ‘0 
speak to you upon this eccasion. | 
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is of the measures applicable to the 
whole kingdom ; those measures, which 
have caused all those miseries, a trifling 
yortion of which your agent has been 
ordered to relieve. It is of those mea- 
sures that 1 am to speak to you, and 
again and again I repeat that your 
Lordship has been a prominent and a 
powerful actor in them all. 
It is impossible for any man to cast 
his eye over the kingdom; to take 
even a glance of its happy climate, the 
industry of its inhabitants, their punc- 
tuality and their perseverance, the 
good faith that prevails between man 
and man, the quickness and cleverness 
with which every thing is executed, 
the improvement which is made by 
every hand that has but the most 
triling encouragement to improve; 
the farms which are so many gardens 
on the top of the land, and the inex- 
haustible mines which are beneath ; 
and, to crown all, the éxample of 
many centuries of ancestors, with 
whom independence 1m circumstances 
was one of the great objects of life, 
and who regarded debts and a de- 
pendence upon others as the greatest of 
all possible evils. ‘Taking the kingdom 
as a whole, and thus casting one’s eye 
over it, it is impossible for any impar- 
tial man not to conclude, that the 
present rnin in the middle ranks of 
life, and the indescribable misery 
amongst the labouring classes, have 
proceeded from some gross, if not 
wicked, mismanagement of the na- 
tion’s affairs. When'we see.a family, 
descended from wealthy and virtuous 
ancestors, fallen into decay ; its pro- 
perty dissipated, bit by bit; its mem- 
bers scattered here and there, becom- 
ing street.sweepers, beggars, or play- 
actors and actresses, living their whole 
lives marked out by the law as va- 
grants by profession; when we behold 
a sorrowful spectacle like this, we 
coeclude, without hesitation, that the 
affairs of such family have been mis- 
managed, and that the head of it has 
been a drunkard, a siothful man, a 
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We conclude at once; and, if weac- 
cidentally discover that any unavoid- 
able misfortune, that any act of des- 
potism, has produced the melancholy 
effect, we find it very hard indeed to 
believe that the compassion of man- 
kind would not have stepped in and 
mitigated, at least, the ultimate conse- 
quences. 

And, my Lord, was there ever in 
this whole world, a family over whose 
affairs the father possessed a power 
more absolute than the fillers of the 
seats in Parliament have possessed 
over the affairs of our country? It 
was said of some Roman that he found 
the city sfome, and that he left it 
marble. It was said of Pitt that he 
found England go/d and that he left it 
paper.. It may be said of your Lord- 
ship and the rest of the seat-fillers, 
that you found the people ficsh and 
blood, and that you have brought them 
to skin and bone; that you found 
them happy and free, and that you 
have brought them to be miserable 
slaves. That yor found them with 
poor-rates amounting to two millions 
a year, and that you have brought 
them to poor-rates of twelve millions 
ayear. That you found them shun- 
ning the work-house, and shunning 
parish‘relief as they would shun pes- 
tileuce or infamy, and that you have 
brought them to crowd pell-mell, to 
obtain from parish-officers the bare 
means of sustaining life. You found 
them safe under the protection of those 
sacred laws gained by the valour and 
cemented by the blood of their fore. 
fathers, and you have brought them to 
be placed at the absolute mercy ef 
such men as SipMouTH, CASTLEREAGH 
and CANNING, as far as regards their 
personal liberty, while you have made 
their very lives hang upon the tongues 
of such men aS Reynotps, Oxiver 
and CasTLes, 

Such is the change which the affairs 
of the kingdom have undergone under 
the management of your Lordship and 
your associates. It would be quite 





‘quanderer, ora knave. Wedo not, | 
in Such a case, think inquiry necessary. 


enough to state this, all the facts 


being so notorious as they are; but it 
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is for me upon this occasion te show, 
thit your Lordship has been a great 
actor in the producing of this change. 
It is very notorious that all'the present 
evils of the country have their foun- 
dation in an enormous expenditure of 
the resources of the people. They 
have been ascribed by one set of men 
to a sudden transition from war to 
peace; and, if we could allow this to 
be true, and that there were no other 
cause, we should have a right to go 
back and enquire, whence came the 
war; who fomented it; who perse- 
vercd in ifs and what were the grounds 
of it, pretended and real. We should 
still find the same original cause, only 
the developement would be more 
complicated than truth and justice 
demand. 

As I have proved more than a hun- 
dred times over, that the poor-rates 
and all the miseries of the labouring 
classes arise from taxation, heavy 
taxation, | will say less upon that 
subject now; and, indeed, less will 
be necessary, because the whole of 
that faction to which your Lordship is 
supposed to belong, are now forward 
not only to confess, but to proclaim 
that the taxes are the cause of the 
people’s suffering, and that there is 
no remedy but a diminution of tax- 
ation. Indeed, the grand subject of 
what is called Opposition now, is, 
economy. It is for economy that your 
Lordship’s son, and all those who 
want the places of the Ministers, are 
eontinually crying: economy, eco- 
nomy, even Lord MiLTon and your 
protege, Mr. Wm. EL.iorr, do 
continually cry ! Mr. Croker’s 
two hundred and fifty pounds was 
thought by the former gentleman, 
worthy. of a general muster and a 
long debate. But, my Lord, what 
econemy can make the annual charge 
of the Debt less than forty-four mil- 
lions 2 year? What economy can 
make the army cost less than sixteen 
or seventeen millions a year, unless 
you are willing to trust to the laws 
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collect the Revenue in Ireland with. 
out the aid of the Military? Wha 
is meant by economy, if the late 
Speaker is still to retain his sinecure - 
if the younger branches of the great 
families are still to swallow such im. 
mense sums; if so many of your 
dependants are to be pensioned ; and 
if the public money is still to be 
squandered in the same way that it is 
upon the executors of BURKE? To 
talk of economy while these things 
are all to be suffered to exist, is to 
merit, for the talkers, the old most 
apt and most comprehensive charge 
of ** saving at the spicket while they 
‘* spend from the bung hole ;” a say. 
ing worth fittv volumes of the verbose 
declamation of him, whom you un. 
fortunately took for your friend, your 
philosopher and your guide. 

Nothing can be more clear, than 
that taxes, in whatsoever degree they 
are taken, tend to impoverish all 
those who live by their labour, or out 
of their own means, of any sort, and 
who have no participation in_ those 
taxes. I have proved this so often, 
and in a manner so clear, that I will 
not, now, go into the illustrations 
again; but J will observe, and no man 
will deny the truth of the observation, 
that the fact has been proved by the 
experience of all the nations. in 
the world of whom we know any 
thing. In all despotic States, which 
are also Military from necessity, the 
people have always been in the most 
wretched state, so as hardly to pos- 
sess any thing of their own, though 
in quantity the most trifling. This 
was the case in France, before the 
Revolution. The military, the Seig- 
neurs, the lazy part of the Clergy, 
all the innumerable dependants upon 
the Court, lived in ease and in splen- 
dour, while the people, the mass of 
the people, were clad in the coarsest 
of dress; while the habitations of a 
very considerable part of them were 
wholly unworthy of horses, and while 
their food, of frogs, chesnuts, snails, 


for the peace of the country, im }roeots and herbage of all sorts, was 
Great Britain, and unless you could | such as was fit fora lean hog, but 
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which was wholly incapable of fatten- 
ng an animal of that species. There 
were two classes of men; one living 
in the greatest of luxury, and the 
yther living in the deepest of misery. 

How houlid it have been other. ise, 
when the whole system was simply 
that of taking from those who laboured 
o give to these vho drd not labour? 
Such is very nearly the state, into 
vhich you and your associates have 
brought our o ncoeuntry. In order 
make the people of France endure 
ach intolerable oppression, it was 
necessary to employ force; it was 
necessary to have an wmmense stand- 
ing army in time of peace; it was | 
necessary to have Basteles and Lettres 

« Cachet ; it was necessary to have 
in ececrable polices it was necessar y | 
o have Spies and Informers ; it was 
necessary to have dicensed booksellers, 
md a licensed press If your Lord- 
hip does not hang your head upon 
wing reminded of these facts, and 
ipon reflecting on the proud boast of 
England in former days, your heart 
wist have been hardened much more 
ian I realty hope and believe that 
t Is. 

[am quite certain that the People 
of Eagland will recover their liberties, 
iid that Despotism, all over Karope, 
vill wither to dust soon after that 
tlange shall take place. But, in the 
nean while, we have to inquire into 
the cause of their present sufferings 
aid to put the result of our enquires 
pon record. ‘There may be men, 
ho may hereafter wish their present 
leeds to be forgotten. I trust I shall 
’ found amongst those, who will 
ish their present deeds to be remem- 
dered. 

The American war left a heavy 
Vebt and a deep wound on the pros- 
erity and liberties of Eugland; but 
lat war was trifling in its conse- 
uences, compared to the war, of 


hich you, my Lord, were one of the 
principal authors, and for which great 
jury to your country your recent 
onduct is by no means calculated to 
‘one. To see the French nation, 
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after so many ages ef suffering, rising 
and shaking off its oppressions, was a 
sight, one would have thought, to have 
gladdened the heart of an English No- 
bleman, especially a Nobleman prid- 
ing himself upon beinga Whig, and 
claiming the right te resist oppression. 
I appeal to all the political writings of 
the English nation for centuries back ; 
not only to all her political writers, 
| bat to all her Parliamentary Speeches; 
to all her poets; to all her lawyers, 
from Fortescue downwards. I ap- 
| peal to all the maxims, the proverbs, 
the toasts, the songs, the pictures of 
| the nation. All these remind me thaé 
the English nation, down to the very 
year of the French Revolution, re- 
garded the French King as a tyrant, 
his Clergy as bloody persecutors, and 
| his people as wretched slaves. What, 
then, was ever so unnatural as ies 
England to become the head and heart 
and hand and soul of a combination to 
smother the liberties of France in the 
cradle, to restore that same Clergy, 
and re-throne that same dynasty of 
Kings? This was the time, my Lord ; 
this was the important epoch, when 
the fate of England was decided ; then 
it was that that series of measures 
commenced, which have finally pro- 
duced all that we now behold, and 
amongst the rest, that huge mass of 
human woe, a small particle of which, 
it appears your Lordship has been en- 
deavouring to diminish. Out of the 
decision of that day have arisen all the 
barracks, all the acagemies for train- 
ing dependents up to be military com, 
manders, distinct from all common 
feeling with the people; all the laws 
for shutting up and transporting the 
people of Ireland; all the dispensa- 
tions with Juries; all the Police esta- 
blishments ; all the employment of 
soldiers to collect the revenue ; all the 
dungeon acts; allthe innumerable res. 
traints upon the Press; ali the em- 
ployment of foreign troops in the 
heart of our country ; all the Spies, 
all the Informers; nine tenths of the 
crimes, ninety-nine hundredths of the 








iguominious deaths, and such a scene 
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.of general misery, compared to the 
former happy state of the people, as 
never was before witnessed since the 
creation of the world. And you, my) 
Lord! what hang had you in the fatal 
decision of that day? Lassert broadly, 
that you had more to do with it than 
any man then living. Your Lordship 
formed one of the great and powerful 
members of a powerful Opposition 
then existing to Mr. Pirr. If you, 
the Duxe or Porriannp, Lorp 
Spencer, and therest of those persons 
who went over to Mr. Pitt upon thar 
occasion, had remained iu the opposi- 
tion and had opposed a war against 
France, that war never could have 
taken place. But, this was not all, 
for it was youn and the persons just 
named, who compelled Mr. Pitt to go 
to war, or, to quit the seat of his 
power aad his ambition. He was in- 
disposed to the war, a fact clearly 
proved by the correspondence of Mr. 
Maret, end confirmed by the unequi- 
vocal declaration of his associate, 
Dunpas. Your defection from the 
opposition compelled him to yield 
against his judgment and against his 
inclination ; a circumstance that only 
tends to render his memory the more 
hateful. But though your Lordship 
was only an associate with the Duxe 
of PortLanp and others as far as di- 
rect and open power went, you are 
much more than an associate in the 
origin of that fatal step. It was your 
Lordship who fostered Burxr; it 
was your Lordsh® who had put him 
into Parliament; it was your Lord- 
Ship for whom he wrote ; and it was 
your Lordship who obtained for him, 
out of the public money, all those im- 
mense sums which he and his executors 
have received as a reward for being 
the trumpeter to that bloody and long 
crusade, which has at last ended in 


destroying the liberty and peace of 


mind of e ery man in the kingdom; 
which has saddled the nation with a 
debt that it never can pay, and which, 
having deprived even your Lordship, 
as you appear to imagine, of the 
sacred protection of the laws, has 
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hung your star “and your parchment 
deeds upon the point of the bayonet, 
What I have stated here is all s, 
notorious, that the nation needs opiy 
to be reminded of it by the bare men. 
tion of the facts. Other circumstan. 
ces may not be so notorious; and. 
therefore, let those who sing forth the 
praises of your donation, follow you 
through your other acts of the las 
twenty-five years. From 1793 t, 
1801, they will find you one of those 
Ministers who made it high treason 
to send a bushel of potatoes fron 
England to France, or to send relief 
or assistance of any sort even to a bro. 
ther, a father or a mother. They wil] 
find you proposing to the Parliament 
grants of millions of the people's 
money to be given to those who had 
fled from the people of France, and 
from that just indignation excited by 
their long oppressions and cruelties, 
They will find you putting in force 
all the Power-of-Imprisonment Acts 
passed during that period, and after. 
wards joining in voting a Bill of In- 
demnity to yourself and your col- 
leagues for the deeds which you 
had done, out-stretching the powers 
given, even by those acts. In that 
transaction of transcendant injustice, 
that unparalleled violation of law 
and goed faith, the protecting the 
Bank of England against the demants 
of its creditors, they will find your 
L.ordship’s name at the head of the 
list of those who signed the Order in 
Council. And, elad to hurry on te 
to the close, they will find your name 
amongst those of the Members of that 
Secret Committee, who were un- 
nimous in making that Report, which 
was contradicted by Mr. Creary’s 
Petition, and for the Bill founded 
upon which Report, you voted, not- 
withstanding that Petition. Let 
those who are engaged in blazoning 
your bounty forth to the world, add 
these facts to the tail of their ac- 
count, and then your Lordship will ap- 
pear in your true and proper colours. 
There is something, too, in this et- 








logium on your bounty, which is 0 
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jectionabie as conveying a kind of 
censure upon other” proprietors of 
estates, for not doing as you have 
done. -The enlogrum says that your 
liberality ‘*¢s aémost singular.” And, 
in another place it says, that this 
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rity to the people; you should be just 
before you are generous. I know 
of no other person that you have 
saddled upon the country; | méan 
you particularly; but, as one of the 





Ministry, what enormous sums have 


«Act sul place the Noble Earl con- | vou squandered in this manner! You 


. had i 
«spicuously amongst those who have | 


“embarked in the cause of humanity 


4 


were a Minister when the Rosk&s 
obtained their grants, and when 


“in this period of general distress! grants and pensions were bestow- 


“and embarrassment.’’ Now, my | 
Lord, though i have no pity for the 
yodden-down gentry of the king- 
dom, who, in their turn, would tread 
the people to death, there are some 
entlemen, and even some noblemen, 
tho have not the power of imitating 
youin this respect, and yet who deserve 
much greater praise than it appears 
i0 me is merited by your Lordship. | 
All the world knows, that my Lord 
HoLLAND, for instance, cannot toss 
down three thousand pounds to a 
parcel of the starving people; but, 
my Lord Holland has taken no share 
in the passing of those acts, which 
have deprived the people of all the 
benefits of law and justice. On the 
contrary, he has done all that he was 
able to do to prevent the passing of 
those acts. Nor could I trace to my 
Lord Holland any enormous waste of 
the public money as [ can to your 
Lordship. 1 showed, in a late Num- 
ber, the enormous sums which the 
prostituted Burke had received out 
of the public money, and as [I also 
showed, his executors are now receiv- 
ing, to be disposed of according to his 
last Will and Testament, three thou- 
sand pounds a year out of the taxes; 





and they are to continue to receive it, | 
too, for three or four lives yet to | 
come! Is not this something mon- | 
sous? Your Lordship should pay | 
this grant every year out of your | 
pocket, seeing that it was you who | 
saddled the nation with this encum- | 
brance; you should pay this grant | 
out of your pocket, annually; nay, 
you should refund to the people the 
whole of the money that this prosti- 
tuted slave swallowed up; you should 
do this, befure you talk of your cha- 









ed upon hundreds of others, who 
are now wallowing in luxury while the 
people are starving. The remains 
of the once numerous gentlemen are 
now so cowed dow as to be of little 
more estimation with you than :so 
many menial servants; but it is a 
little hard for those who are praising 
your munificence, to reflect on these 
poor wretches for not giving away 
thei money after you have assisted 
in giving their fortunes to French 
Emigrants and Stock-Jobbers. There 
is still, however, enough of them left, 
if they had common spirit, to assert 
their rights; but this they cannot do 
without allowing the people to assert 
their rights at the same time; and it 
would seem that the only relic of the 
blood of their ancestors that is left 
in them is that which consisted of 
empty pride. Thus they are the 
tools of the great Aristocracy and of 
the Stock-Jobbers. Each reptile of 
them thinks, that the thing will last 
out his day. He jiooks at his sons 
with the consciousness that they will 
be beggars, or beggarly dependents, 
and he strives to hide his real insigni- 
ficance by holding the language of in- 
solent superiority. He knows he is 
despised by the people, and therefore 
he hates them; and he assumes the 
office of an officious persecutor, in 
order to be able to creep into the 
hunt or to the table of such men as 
your Lordship. Therefore, I feel no 
compassion for these dregs of a dege- 
nerate race, though at the same time, 
I cannot help observing on the cruel- 
tv of your eulogists in thus sneering 
at their poverty. Howeyer, it is a 
specimen of the treatment whieh all 
those must expect who become tools 
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in the hands of those who oppress | 
iheir country. 

i lately read, in the Reports of the 
Parliamentary Debates, that your 
fords} Wp has G isseni ed from th C Sse- 


cond | Mii tor takine away the liber Ly 
of the poopie. | can imagime no good 
eood creund for Uuus. No reagen, 


argument whiéh would not have 
and with more toree, against 
the first and yet that Bill had 
your assent. Ifthe people bemeg i 
astate of misery, was a sufficient rea- 
son (0 put their bodies in jeopardy, 
that misery has by no means declined. 
if the expectation of open riot was 
Sufficient to justily you in urging the 
adoption of the first Bill, there has 
now been open riot. Indeed, it was 
produced by the first Bill; but that is 
no matier. Phe thing has taken 


Hho 
ee i 
APPiHea, 


Bill; 


place ; and the argument of the Mi-| 


nisters was conclusive ; thal if the firsé 


Bill was proper, the second was, .at | s 
| put this yursiion home to you. Ii 


least, equally so. Indeed, if the first 
Bill was just and fit, there never was 
and never can be a time when the 
people of England ought to enjey l- 
berty, or, rather, safety; ior real 
liberty they have not enjoyed for a 
great many years. It was the first 
Baill that was the act never to be ior 
gotten. That was the answer which 
the oppressed and injured people re- 
ceived to their humble and earnest 
Petitions. was the answer to 
all oursuppiications and ail our argu- 
ments, and, it is the basest of hypo- 
crisy, Or weakness perfectly contemp- 
tible, to suppose that ihe wound there- 
by made is ever to be healed by any 
thing shortof a restoration of the peo- 
pie to their rights. 

our Lordship will find me ready 
to do you that justice which you have 
refused to the people. I have always 


‘Phat 


heard that your conduct was excel- | 


lent towaids your tenants, towards 


your neighbours, and towards every 
body in private life; that your esta- 
blishment at home was such as be- 
came you; that the good old English 
hospitality even still lives under your 
roof. 


And, I aim very far from sup- 
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posing, that, in the present case, mo. 
tives of real compassion for the suf. 
fering objects of your donation haye 


“not tound ylace ip your heart, | 
| believe, too, irom every thing that } 
have ever heard of you, that you 
| were mis-led by the arts ol BURKE 


at the commencement of the French 
| Revelution. ire himseif bas obsery. 
ed: ** Jet any ole tell you lis story 
|‘ every day for a year without con. 
i ** tradiction, and at the end-of the 
‘* year he is your master.” ‘Lhe ob. 
servation one of experience, | 
dare say; and he might have added, 
that such a man “ill induce you to 
do wicked things and think it your 
| duty to do them. 

rt gland could possibly be placed 
all at once just in the same situation, 
| relative as well as positive, as she was 
'in 1793, would your Lordship, with 
‘the expericnee which you now pos- 
sess, act.as you then acted? Let ie 


Was 


there is no punishment 
ever yet invented by man that you 
do not deserve to endure. But, I will 
do you the justice to say, that I am 
confident that yéu repent of what you 
then did; that you now see how use- 
less it is to draw the bayonet for the 
exterimivation of principles; and that 
you would give one-half of your 
estate iit this very moment if you 
could secure for yourself and yout 
family, the enjoyment of the remain- 
der, accompanied with ali the popi- 
iar love and respect, which your ai- 
enjoyed, and which, too, | 
velieve, they very. weil merited. But, 
jiny Lord, you must be ‘conscious that 
‘all you possess Must how 
;upon the bayonet, uniess you speed: 
iv relent and yield those rights of the 
people, a considerable part of W hich 


| you would, 





| cesStors 


} 
dep ela 


you yourself have eneross ed. 

Your Lordship knows nothing of 
the public in England 
You are piaced, a your ra ank and 
your riches, im a situation to deprive 
you of the great advantage of know- 
ing any thing of the state oi the Peo- 
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iows Which belong to a period fifty 
years ago; and you are surrounded 
by those who would fain persuade 
‘ou that the minds of the pcopie are 
ss destitute of ail political knowledge 


s they were at that period. One 
yuld think, indeed, that it is impos- 
sble that this should be; but from 


very thing Lhear from any of your 


ips | am sure that it is so, and that 


jie horses which draw your coach are 


| us less ignorant of the real state of 
e public mind than you yourself 


ure. li this were not the fact. \ ‘our 
waduct could not possibly be ac- 
wuntcd ior upon any supposition 


glort Oo) down nright insanity. 
Whatever you may suppose, the 
lacl is, that the peo} le not ouly un- 
lerstand all that has been done against 
lem recently ; not only understand 
ii tic Mmotives;.all the secret wind- 
ngs and twistings which Jed to the 
wveral acts leveiled against their h- 
beruies and their lives; but, in 
lle reading > oia novel we are let Dy 
legres *s Into the histor y ot things ; @X- 
Ming previous to the commencement 
novel, so the peuple have now 
been led to dook back and to examine 
nto the real motives of the late wars; 
iid thus they have a fair and clear 
new of a chain of eauses and events, 
il making a complete whole, and im- 
upon their minds the indeli- 
ble ¢ apahehions that all the blood, all 
ond all the ignominy 
xcen brought upon the 
have arisen out of a desire to 
them from enjoying their 
rgiats which they have proved 
he nyoyment of which is 
ell as with 
stent with the per- 
stablishment which 
8 tended tu vive dignity any 
nder in the sucictly, 
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shere are conceited projectors who 
ud fain persuade such men as your 
rdship that the 
‘to be brought back again. 
“Means of Sermons, 


That by 
op Sundays; 
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Juries; of talkings of 
Magistrates; that, inshort, by wheed- 
ling and by bullying alternately, the 
people are to be brought to think that 
all is richt, and that. their safety has 
been taken from them for their own 
good. Your Lordship may be well 
assured, that a grosser dece} th 


of Charges 


in than 
this never was attempted to be palm- 
ed upon any portion of mankind. I 
have talked with some hundreds oi 
men, labourers, mechanies and trades- 
men, and I most solemnly deciare, that 
lL have very seldom met with one who 
any one ma- 
terial point upon th » subject of poli- 
‘Lhe people kmow the origin ol 
your title as well as you do yourself, 


was ignorant of searely 


tics. 


They know the title of the King to his 
Crown. ‘Lhey know how the Debt 
'came; the manner in which it was 
created; the motives from which it 


was created: and the manner and the 
degree in which they themselves are 
aflected by it. ‘Lhe questions of po- 
litical econo? iV, forme rly thought SO 
intricate, as to be compre ‘he sible to 
only few minds, are now 
to the people as that butter-miik and 
oatemeal which have supplied the 
place of their bread, bacon and beer. 
So that, ii misery brings its sufferings, 
it brings, also, that knowledge, which, 
when acted upon, prevents the recur- 
renee of similar misery. ‘The weaver 
at WiGAN, who, when the gentry, as 
they call themselves, held a Meeting 
in the Liall of that Rotten Borough, 
to consult about the distribution of 
soup, exclaimed, after hearing the 
speech of the Borougn-owner, ** we 
‘ donot want your soup! Gave us our 
‘rights, and we shall be able to eat 
‘* roast beef’! That weaver, my Lord, 
spoke the sentiments of the whok 
of the people. And a great deal 
was contained in his short declaration, 


as familiar 


Certainly, if the people had their 
rigits, they would want neither the 


| Wigan soup nor the Wicklow oat- 
‘meal and rice. If ove half of the la- 
| bourer’s wages were not taken from 
i him in taxes, he would again have 


plenty of his own, and of ‘good food 
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and drink, too, such as satisfied the 
hunger ‘and slaked the thirst of his 
fore-fathers. His cottage would again 
have a pig for a neighbour in summer, 
in his sty, and for an in-mate in win- 
ter, huug upon his rack. It would 
again glisteu with brass and pewter 
utensils, and again a pot of ale of ‘is 
own brewing would send him forth 
chearful to his work, and comfort hiin 
by his evening fire-sides 

In the whole world there was not 
so happy a country as Kogland was 
in the reading of our books “and in the e 
hearing of our verbal descriptions, of 
cottages in England ; of the indus ry, 
the neatness, the order and regulari 
of those dwellings of our labourers, the 


people of other countrics think they 


are listening to romances. Tf can re. 
member, myself, when there was 


scarcely a single labourer’s house des- 
tiiute of an abundance of all those 
things that Fontrescux describes, and 


of a great many others of more mo- 
dern invention. Brass and pewter 
were secn every where. It was a dis- 


grace not to have window curtains, 
bed-curtains, and feather-beds.—- 
Trenchers were used sometimes, even 
in the farm-houses, but all was soled 
and in great store. ‘To see a‘person 
with a hole in his stocking was a thing 
to talk about through 
hood. A maa witha dirty shirt or 
long beard of # Sunday, or with a 
dirty smock-frock on a Monday 
aber was a thing not to be seen 
‘ein a year, in any town or village 


Obi 

in Susry or Hampshire ; and, it was 
in dota times a thing to be mentioned 
only in a whisper, that John sach-a- 
one or ‘J'om such-a-one received Pa- 


rish relief. [am ata long distance from 
Surry and from Hampshire, but I can- 
not reflect on the change which has 
now taken place without thinking 
myself present there, without ali the 
miserable objects rising up before my 
eyes, and withoutexec rating those who 
have thus stripped my country of its 
best inheritance: that is to say, the 
means of comfortable living amongst 
he mass of the people. If the labourer 
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a neighbour. | 
a | 


possibly hope to be in a bette 


the situation 
land, I cannot imagine how 
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| be not comfortable at home, he aty, 

rally quits that home. If nothing by 
| misery there stares him in the face, he 
| seeks to shun that misery, ‘f it be but 
for an hour. Unfortunate, my ‘oo 
is the man who can find no happiness 
at home; and when this is the cag 
with a great proportion of the people 
when the labourer cannot be jn, 
worse situation, aud when he caanog 
ry Sever 
despair, 6r, whatis very ‘tittle short of 
it, geneval carelessness, must prevail 
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And, when your Lordship reflects 
that you have been one of the princgmiat 
pal causes of this sorrowful change jqimi'y 






here 
‘ust 


m ry 





irers of king 
you Can 
lay your head dowa one night UpO1 


of the labe. 















































|; your pillow, until you have made q phic! 
the atonement that lies ia your ; ower all 
The state of the people relative tame? W 
the Nobility and Gentry used to pqmgeur 
such as to be productive of great ago 
vantages to both. The laboure our 
'were happy. Each had his little homegmm?° 
He had things about him worth pom?! 
sessing and worth preserving. Hig’ ; 
clock, which had come to him fron hillio 
his father, in many cases, and from hi lree 
graud-father, was preserved with ingd. 
much care and veneration, as yougee? 
would preserve your title-deeds, om": 
auy building upon your estates. Megm'Ye' 
lived in the same cottage from the dag © 
of their marriage ’till the day of theigf*’ ) 
‘death. They worked for the sam fundr 
masters for many years. ‘They we mf 
so well off that there was no desire fgg °U!™ 
change. Whole families were in th ke Pi 
service of the same nobleman or gem P¢ 
tleman, without any legal engagemet wk 
and without any other dependen M1p10) 
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than that occasioned by respect ai 
good will. In numerous instances, 8 
succeeded father, generation after g"4 
ration, as the work-man or the serva 
of son after father. The liberal! 
and kindness of the employer were! 

paid by the respect and fidelity of t 
Rh All this is now swept awa) 
That inexorable system of ,taxatid 
that fraudulent and ruinous system 
funding, which have enabled the » 
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ing but pugh- holders in England to smother 
lace, hogmiberty and reinstate despotism in 
+ be bydmuropes have, at last, almost wholly 
y 40rd, estroyed this most beautiful and 
Pines spPy state of society, and, in the 
he cacgmpace of mutual confidence ahd mu- 
people: ual good will, have introduced mu- 
ein qqgual distrust and mutual hatred. The 
caanomimerican war, as I said before, gave 
vever|mie nation a great blow. That blow, 
short oowever, might have been over-come ; 
prevail put, the blow given by the late wars 
reflecmmever can be overcome, except by 
pritici hat regeneration which a Parliamen- 
range uy Reform would produce ; *and 
of ing jee is now no alternative; there 
OU cagqmeeust be that Reform, ora naked mili- 
ht upowme'y despotism. ‘There is a fataliis 
nade eich pursues wrong-doers until it 
power nally brings them to destruction. 
avive tame What short of this can be ascribed 
d to bagpour perseverance in talking about 
reat adg@ecobins and levellers, even after the 
iboure ourbous were restored, and after 
fe home @poleon, in defiance of law, had been 
rth pos uprisoned on a rock? You lad tis 
ig. Higgs you expended eight hundred 
‘m frod hillions of money ; you stretched 
from higgeee hundred thousand natives of the 
with q@pugdom dead upon the ground or 
as yo pon the deck ; and all this, to do 
seds, aqpat? Why, as you allege’, to pre- 
;. Meggerve the Constitution, And now, at 
the dag’ end of twenty-five years of bloody 
of theme’; You keep on foot an army of a 
re sam@pundred and fifty thousand men; you 
ey we im the Yeomanry all through the 
esire f uutry; you destroy the liberty of 
in th he Press ; you make it death to at- 
or ge tapt to seduce a soldier from his 
acemele ys you enable the Ministers to 
‘endén nploy Bastiles at their pleasure ; you 
pect ai uuta large portion of the people up 
nces, 80 i their houses from sun- Ser to sun 
ter gene ise 5 and ALL THIS STILL TO 
. coi SESERVE = THE CONSTITU- 
1 alti LON ! 
iberallt 
were ta, (is useless to dwell upon exposi- 
ty of ti pa when the, thing so clearly exposes 
pt awa! selfs but your Lords ship will do 
taxatio ell to reflect, while yet there is time, 
system ft POn the vast difference between this 


the eriod and thatof 1793. Then there 
a foreign enemy; no matter by 
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what means he was made such; there 
wasa foreign enemy, and that, too, 


the ancient enemy of England. To 
hate itrance and all belonging to 


France was regarded as a sort of duty 
aniongstus. We sucked in the feel- 
ing with our mot milk. ‘This 
prejudice, and the -rooted at- 
tachment that Eng have to 
(heir country, together with their na- 
tional pride, served you host. 
They supplied the place of all rea- 
soning upon the subject. But, long 
suffering and most bee adful i!l-treat- 
ment from the hands of their leaders, 
have at last taught and coinpelled the 
people to reason, and your Lordship 


her’s 
deer p- 


lishmeh 


“a5 a 


will never live to see the day when 
they can be induced agatn to burn 
a tom Paine in effigy. he spirit 
which is now on foot is not that of 


any leader or set of leaders. It arises 
from reasoning in the minds of the 


people. They meet with no answer 
to their arguments. They meet with 
nothing to shake their conclusions. 


They have a perfect conviction that 
they areinthe right. ‘They are con- 
vinced that they are injured and op- 
pressed; and nothing will satisfy 
them short of complete justice. The 
despotism may be tried, but those who 
try it will be tired first. ‘The boys 
who are now twelve years old will be 
far more violent, as you cail it, than 
their fathers are; unless, indeed, Mr. 
WILBERFORCE can prevail upon them 
to read nothing but S7nfudé Sally, or 
Commissioner Grey’s wife of Ports 
mouth can take off their attention by 
her little books. A woman in one of 
my cottages had a printed letter, pur- 
porting to have been written by Jesas 
Christ, which informed her, 
other things, that she must 
from meddling with politics. I found, 
upon enquiry, that this which 
had been printed in London, was very 
common about the country, where it 
was hawked and given ty. The 
woman was surprized when I told her 
that it was printed by & man who 
printed and sold smutty trials and 
bawdy songs, which was absolutely 


amongst 
abstain 


| ’ 
as > of 
tie Ae 
4 


awa; 
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the case, 


any means get the people to believe | 
iug the dungeon and gagging laws un- | 


init, would goa great way in render- 


necessary. As to the blasphemy of 


it, that would be nothing, for, in such | 
tice, Came to our support and filled ys 


cases, the end satctifies the means, as 


Fitz 


This letter, if you could by | tempt. 


| 


[ am sure the whcle of the Holy Al- | 


liance willagree. But, 
is, that the 
ihis letter. 

be a cheat. 

come from the persons who pe 
Dungeon Bills, and they w 
believe every word of si. .ccording |) 
or read +t back wards, 

said to Go their prayers. 
the Hannan Monkes in 
were put info a siate of 

and all the Bible Societies 


would know 


They 


Ould cis- 
ad wiiches hi & 
And, if ail 
requisition, 
and all the 


the misfortune | 
people would not reiish | 
it to | 
Vey would believe it to | j 
‘sed the | 


- ee ) ‘ 
the kingdom 


1 io bfieve 


Saving Bauk geniry were to become | 
ed to come to close quarters with the 


hawkers of their works, those works 


woukl never eliace from the mind of 
one single Englishmai 5 the conviction | 
that he is pill: aged aud o) pressed, and 
that nothing can better his lot but a 


the Commons’ 


Reform of 
Parliament. 

Nothing has so strongly tended to 
produce this conviction as the manner 
in which we have been answered. 
the Petitions for Reform been kindly 
received, 
patiently. 
brought in his Bill, as the nation call- 
ed upon him to do. Had the 
been discussed; though it had been, 
linally, rejected, we might have borne 
the rejection with patience ; and, at 
uny rate, wiihoul any givat degrees of 
resentment. But; wheu we saw 
che Houses did not wait even for the 
’ the Petitions , 


oresenting of 


the Reformers, and that all their mo- 


before their Petitions arrived; when 


| Reformers. 


ng. 
inet us with a Gagging Bill; 
House of | 
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t ; 

When we heard men Vastly 
inferior to the general run of US, ai. 
fec ting to consider us as low, tf ignorant, 

semi-barbarians: when we met with 
this foul and insolent treatment, oy; 
pride, as well as a sense of the i Injus. 
with indignation; and at last, whep 
we saw that even this eaten! being 
found insufticient to move us tuac a 
violence, pretended plots were cop. 
jured up, in order to give countenance 
to a new system of despotism, what 
bounds ought there to have been ty 


>| our resentment ? 


My Lord, it is deep, aad deep jt 

ought to This was not the mai, 
your son gave 

he would 


be. 
US reaspn 


meet the 


. ~ — e 4 
Hyer tu when 
that 

5 . 

mciorm. generous 


He Said, that he — long. 


question of {1e,, 


antagonist! 


” We were approaching 
as fastas we could, to gratify his loug. 
But, instead of an argument, he 
a new 
aud a Bill to make it 
aud endca- 


Treason Bill; 
death to talk to a soldier 
vour to persuade him sot to shoot us, 


| lf he had been a Legislator under Ro. 


Had | 
Friday t 
Hiad they been listened to | 
Had Sir Francis Burdett | 


Bill | 
qualms, 
'rest, that 


binson Crusoe, he would have put 
o death for his prayer to the 
gu. agp Lordship acted more 
manfully ; for you, without any 
whimperings or whinings, without 
pretendings about pains and 
voted, in addition to all the 
all our bodies should be 


any 


placed at the absolute mercy of Sip 


rf 


thal | 
one. 
that the at close quarters; but then, we were 


characters as well as the condact of | to have a gag in our mouths, and have 


we saw that their Petitions themselves | 


the scum ot the carth. 


saw iat the most serious and sober | 
aud decent of comptaint and of argu- | 


meut were avswered by nothing but | 


MoUTH or CASTLEREAGH, or any sik 
of those of whom CAannine might be 
Your son was ready to meet us 


This was 


our hands tied behind us. 


tives, were grossly calumniated, even | a new species of warfare, or, rather, 


a new interpretation of the meaning 
of words. The next time we receive 


were treated as dirty papers sent from ;a challenge from his Lordship, wé 


When we | 


shall know better ‘how to understand 
him. In the mean while, he will en 
joy, unenvied, all the glory of his 
victory, which, whatever he may 


reproach, scurrility, and affected cone | think of it, will newer be forgotten by 



























F1Oqa gmt J 
vastly Me People of England, as long as he 
15, ai. fess 2 head upon his shoulders. 
orant My Lhis is not a thing, my Lord, that is 
with o die away, at some future day. It 
t, ourggpsnot a wild freak of Government in > 
injus. ne of war. Itis not to be laughed 
led yp «~The People are not to be satis- 
when famed with being permitted to give their | 


wnishers the nick name of “ alarm- 
i.’ Oh, no! 
loud, 
nuse Of resentment, and which re- 
ntment nothing can take wholly 
four hearts, and nothing can soften 
its effects, but complete justice. 

for my part, [ think it much better 
atthe Despotism should exist in its 
resent shape than that things shoald 
| back into the state of 1816. 
lings are BOW come to a certain 
own point. We now understand 


t being 
ac sof 
re Cop. 
enance 
1, What 
2e€E€i to 


leep it 
1é Malis 
) reason 
7 
CCL tie 
eHeTous 


? 
ee ' 
hung. 
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just as fong as they please. 


[t is not a Summer | 
It is a deep, settled, lasting | 
We all understand it. 
out | 


| 





| 





of Liberty of | of the press to abuse the people. 


| 


train, 
1s 


‘Sry 
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dungeon that they please, to treat him 
there in any manner that they please, 
to deny access to bim by any human 
being, and to keep him in that state 

This is a 
plain simple thing, that scorns all hy- 
pocrisy ; and it plainly tells the peo- 
ple that ‘ thus it is that you shall be 
‘as long as we have the power of 
** keeping you so.” 

This is something to be understood. 
All the world 
understands it; and the only question 
now is, how long thi$ can go on. My 
opinion is, that three years will be the 
utmost period of its duration. Feur 
is the very outside that [ give it, and 
even two is more than I think it very 
likely to last. Your Lordship and 
the rest of you have found it difficult 
enough to get this new system into 
play; but you will find it much more 
difficult to get rid of it. You will be, 
[ imagine, like Letcester and his sol- 
diets in the Rehearsal. You will be puz- 
zied how to get off ; and I shall be very 
much surprized, if ‘you do not, like 
them, go off upon your knees. Like 
LEICESTER, you have appealed to the 
| God of Battles : and, like him, you 


Some how or | have had very little se ruples about the 


It is quite useless to set the hirelings 
Dr. 
Jounson observed that it was foolish 
fora man to fall out with the wordd; 
for that the world went on its usual 
and cared nothing for him. It 
useless for Mr. Knowarv Curis- 
TIAN, the Chief Justice of the Isle 
of Ely, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury, to assert, that, ** there are pro- 
** bably fifty thousand of the most dan- 


66 


gerous and profligate of his Ma. 
*¢ jest) ’s subjects traversing the coun- 
‘“iry m oll directions, without any 


confroul, and 
em ought to move 


licence or 
‘vet not one of th 


6% jeoitimate 
COPIMALE 


«6.4 single step. unless In custody of 
“a constable, or accompanied bva 
66 parish officer.” It is useless for 


sith te gptit is force, sheer force to which 
caching Yield. The struggle is open and 
is loug- owed; and when men fall, they | 
ent, heme, at any rate, the compassion of 
a new melt countrymen, and of all the good 
nake itqgtt of mankind. Before this revo- | 
endea: Maton, it was a non-descript sort of | 
hoot us. Men were destroyed in estate | | 
der Ro- MM’ in person ; and the world hardly 
ave putfmew why or how. 
© to the er, they were destroyed, and that | means you employ. 
d more all that was known. There was | 
ut anya’ a mixed medley 
withoutit Press and trath being’a libel; of | 
‘us andq@e! by Jury and of Juries chosen by | 
> all theme Master of the Crown Office; of 
ould befeas Corpus Act and of commit. 
y of Si: ut for want of bail in cases of libel, 
any six fm party being too poor to find bail ; | 
might beM°mpulsion to come to trial, and of 
meet us ever of the Attorney General not to 
we wereM's On the trial but just when he 
and have aed, and to stop the trial, if he 
This wad, after the Jury was em-_ 
-, rather, inelled, without consent of Court. 
‘meaning then bring it on again when he 
o receivem@eed, to the end of a man’s life. 
ship, we this mixed medley has now given 
derstand © one plain, simple act of Par- 
e will en #4, giving absolute power to the 
ry of his#'Sters, to take any man that they 
he mayf © Sative or foreigner, to a him 


gotten by WP Oy jail that they please, and any 








this gras; nersonace to add that these 
are ** the most debauched. profligate, 
‘¢ and desperate characters ; and it is 
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“ WELL KNOWN, are frequently,| 


and of 


. 


“the emissaries messengers 
86 treason acd eheilion.’ It ts quite 
useless, my lord, to cry out against 
the people in Gus way. It will neither 
soften their resentment ner will it 
tend to do credit to their rulers. But, 
if this Chief Justice spoke ¢ruth, to 
what a pretty termination kas your 
war against principles led?) And how 
completely were you all disappointed 
when you thought that the storm of 
the rights of mankind was hushed for 
ever in England! 

It is saidin that Report, to which 
your Lordship gave your sanction, 
that the people aim at a Revolution. 
This is alledged against them as a 
crime. A positive crime, and taken 
for granted to be such as much as 
murder or arson or burglary or sheep- 
stealing, or any other capital offence 
known to the settled laws of theland, 
and bottomed in natural justice. 
This is very surprising indeed, when 
we recollect that the King sits upon 


To EARL FitvZwibLiaM. 








his throne in virtue of a Revolution; 
when we recollect, also, that that 
Revolution is called glorious; and 
when we more-orer recollect, that nu- 
merous individuals have been severely 
puoished for having what is called, 
libelled the Revolution! But, if this. 
sort of language were to be excused | 
in others, how shall we find an excuse 
for itin your Lordship, who is des- 
cended from the Revolution; who 
bears a name which shows that des- 
cent, and who can trace the branch on 
which you hang to nothing else as its 
principal trunk. Itis very fine, in- 
deed, for you, for the Bentincgs, the 
Kereres, and several others, who 
really sprang from men tmported by 
the Revolution, to affect to regard 
revolutionary notions in the minds 
of Englishmen, who have no Dutch 
blood ia their veins, asa crime! ‘The 
charge is false. ‘The people wanted 
no revolution, in the extensive sense 
of the word. ‘They wauted no change 
in any one establishment of the coun- 
iry, except such change 4s the law of 
the land and the statutes require to be 


Se en el 





and, surely, it is this sort of think 








me | 






made. But, if they had wished fo, 
Revolution, the grounds of their wid 
ought to have beea met and argy 
and the wish itself not stigmatized 
a crime, especially by those who } 
been chiefly instrumental in making 
former Revolution, and who owe th 
estates and their titles to that event. 
To hear the Janguage of persons 
Office and in Parliament, and of 
Clergy and even of the Fund-holde 
ene would imagine, that the people 
England, once so famed for their fr 
dom and for their high and honoy 
able sentiments, were now become 
set of grovelling animals, but one 
gree superior to the brute creatis 
They are spoken of as a grazier wou 
speak of his stock. ‘They are call 
“the subject.” This is the slang 
CANNING, particularly. ‘ He wo 
** not deprive the subject of his tig 
‘* of petition.”’ Rose talks in the sa 
style. ‘They seem to forget that th 
sinecures, and the sinecures and pe 
sions of their sons, mothers ands 
ters, come out of the sweat of “ 
‘€ subject.’ Others call the peo 
** the population.’ If they meet 
complain of their sufferings, they 
called the rabble; and the famons 
solent pensioner, BukRE, called th 
plainly ‘* the swinish multitude 
while the tenor of his writings plai 
said that he considered them 4 
little above real and literal swi 
There is a species of thinking, 
Lord, which approaches to dreami 
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that is now in vogue amongst t 
persons; otherwise they. would, 
their own sakes, treat the pe 
with becoming respect. They d0 
seem to recollect, that to be tre# 
insolently is the last thing whic! 
man forgives. Indeed, they have 
along shown as little of underst 
ing as they have of justice. 

[t is curious to observe how 
language changes, when the Pie m; 
are wanted to fight. The WlMBorde 
they cast off the smock-frock, Endo 
put ona red-coat, they seem to 24 ya), 
a new set of feelings from "Bild } 
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hed for ciry. They are then brave fellows, } of the honour of that plume ; and I 
heir wig lant fellows; men full of sentiments | would have insisted. that no new 
| -8tgue@li’ honour; men full of love for their | Dynasty, and that no Unions of any 
tized @ > and country ; and al! the quali-| sort had a right to take any portion 
Who hal. of the swine are cast of with the | of that honour fron the people of 
making Ml ock-frock. And, does your Lord-| England. Why does not the Prince of 
oWe tha, believe that they are so very | Wales fling away his feathers? He 
C eventae nish as not to perceive this? Do! condescends to wear them, though 
eTSOus Min good earnest believe that the | they were won by Englishmen on the 
id of Hh. who has been oppressed with a| soil of France. They were imported 
1-holde k-frock over his shoulders, will,| neither from Hanover nor from 
people @, it, cast off all recollection, andj Holland. He has a right to wear 
their {ean all feeling for his parents and| them. The Revolution which the 
1 honou is brethren 2 English people made, gives him that 
become The people are the subjects of the| right; but he has that right upon no 
it one d ng; and your Lordship is as much | other ground than as being the depo- 
Crea: subject as is the poorest servant | sitary of the honours of the English 
hier WOW the poorest of your tenants. You! people. The abandonment of the 
are (Ui@urself make part of “ the popula- | title of King of France was an act of 
e slang Bi tion .?? and you and your family | baseness without a parallel. It was 
lie " as liable to the objections offan act, too, of very dangerous prece- 
This TT HUS as any pauper in the king- | dent, because, if one part of the king’s 
n the sin The poor man hos as much | title could be laid aside, so might 
that tht to claim his share of the renown } another part. Talk of innovation, 
; and indeed ! This was an innovation worth 


longing to the country as you have. 
scountry, taken as a whole, Is as 








rg and § 


notice; buf, in the guilt of this inno- 
vation, the people had no share. 













ut of “ich his as it is yours. You owe 
the peOMesiance, and he owes no more. He 

meet Mixx much entitled to protection, in | 
s, they 


famoU Ry are. If, in any case, the honour of 
alled tM country has been tarnished, itnever 
vultituds been by the people’s good will. 
ngs pliiften you, and the rest of the 
them 'Ginistry to which you belonged, 
eral Skakingly withdrew the title of 
inking, ing of France from the King and 
dreamin his coins, you did an act that 
of thiokf%y would not have dared to do, if 
ongst ti Parliament had been chosen by 
would; # free voice of the people. What 
the P@H%s the union of other kingdoms to 
[hey 4° kingdom? What had that to do 
_ be trelith the matter? It was the people 
ng whi Encland, who served as volunteers | 


ey havier their ancient kings, that won 
unders®8 title of King of France; and, if I 






2. . been in the Parliament, I would 
ve hoW We divided the House; I would 
. the P°—ve made every stand, inch by inch, 


fhe m"Horder to expose, at any rate, the 
<-frock, Hndonment of a plume, won by 


I could proceed, my Lord, to state 
numerous instances, in which the 


mequence of that allegiance, as | honour of the nation has been sacri- 


ficed against the loud cries of the 
people, who have always had the 
highest notions respecting their coun- 
try’s character for good faith and for 
glory in deeds of arms. I would trust 
the first ten men I met walking into 
London on any turnpike road ; I would 
trust those first ten men -with the 
guardianship of the good faith and 
honour of the country, rather than ] 
would trust any ministry that I have 
ever known. The people hay, . 
always shown a warmer heart in thes¢ 
cases than has been shown by those 
who have the insolence to call ther 
‘ the subject’’ “the population” anc 
‘the rabble,’ and, my Lord, the 
people, take them in general, have 
more just sentiments regarding their 
country, than those have who affect 
to consider them as little superior to 
the stock upon a farm. 





em to2°@ valour of my fore-fathers. I 


In conclusion, my Lord, I wish to 








from “Mild have contended for my share 





remind you of the probable conse- 
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present struggle. 
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will result from the! 

That the people 
will triumph in the end Is certain. and 
then I shail wish to see Burke alive 
that he might witness the  helter- 
skelter of the despots al! over the 
world. The pullings down of Napo- 
leon were nothing. Ile was a des- 
pot humbling despots. It was genius 
against feebleness of mind. It was 
valour against cowardice, but there 
ras no principle at work; there was 
none of that electric sentiment which 
flies from mind to mind. ‘There was 
nothing in his victories which invited 
mankind to rally round his standard. 
The effect of his deeds was to astound 


which 
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and not to cheer and encourage. ‘To 


set all Europe free, there requires | 


only the regaining of jheir rights 
by the people of England. 
the world have their eyes upon her. 
Every bosom in- which 
breathes, feels an interest in the ter- 
mination of this struggle. ‘The des- 
potisms, even now, t 

very base, and the bare restoration of 
the people of England to their rights, 
would crumbie the om to dust. This 


freedom | 


stter to. their | 
| T have proved, that such a result woul 
be greatly to the advantage of the ne 
bility of England. 


Ail 
| come. 


would be accomplished, ton, without | 


any other revojution in England than 
the mere restoration ofthe people to 
the, enjoyment of what the law says 
they ought to enjoy. it is the Bo- 
rough System and the 
tem alone, which las 
ourbons, the Pope, the inquisition, 
and all the other causes of tyranny 
ind persecution; and with that sys- | 
tem, which ts their sole prop, they | 
will fall never to rise Phough | 
the thing 4s. very 
alee, nothing Is so natural, as that his 
tfolimess the Pope, who condemns 
Protestants to the fires of Hell, 
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restored the 


avai. 


singular in appear- 


the 4eloved by the French, 
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should 
thank the Prince Regent for his Crow, 
nothing 1s so natural as that: th 
monks of Spain should. profess mo 
confidence in the Prince Regent th 

in the Virgin Mary herself; nothing; 
so natural as.to see the Pove’ 5 Levat 
bowing amongst the heretics of Si 
James’s. But, if once the Chapel 
St. Stepliens were to contain a set , 
men really elected by the people » 
the kingdom, away would go Bony 
bons, Pope, Monks and Legates, a: 

now see the dead sticks and Jeare 
lying before a stiff breeze froin th 
North. The struggle in fMnglang 
therefore, at this moment, is the strug 
gle of oppressed FKurope — ‘There 
the leaven, which will lighten:t 

whole lump ; or the whole lump wi 
remain dead as a stome for ages ¢ 


[ fee) confident that the former wil 
be the result, and in a Letter latelyad 


' dressed to my Lord Forkestont, 


have endeavoured to prove, and | this 


But, in sayit 
this, I proceed upon the hope that 
returning sense of justice towands' 


|people, will very soon “operate wil 


that nobility ; 


and, ny Lord, as yo 


‘once thought it not beneath yout 


‘ 
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yield yourself up to the councils of 


| selfish, cunning, pension- hunting wri 
ier, permit me to hope that you wi 


, 


| ' 
ls 
j 
) 


should call the Prince Regent (that is | 


to say, the mass of power of winch he | 


is the ostensible head ) his best friend , 
nothing is so natural as that Louis, 
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not think it presumption in me-to si 
pose it possible that you may lend: 
ear to one who has shown, throu 
he whole course of his life, that 
ruling passion has been a desire ! 
see his country happy and great. 
lam, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
And most humble Serva! 
Wn. COBBETE 
Enror.—In No. 32, third line of the! 
column, tor story :ead song. 
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